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Abstract 



Implementing Welfare Reform in Rural Communities 
Nancy M. Pindus 



The paper is part of a broader study considering the effects of welfare reform on 
households in rural areas. A combination of qualitative and quantitative research methods 
was used to analyze the complexities in program rules, program implementation, and 
local economic factors, and their combined effects on welfare recipients in rural areas. 
This report describes the findings of our qualitative work, which examined welfare 
implementation and availability of services in 12 rural communities. We examine service 
availability; economic, demographic, and social factors; and welfare policies that might 
affect rural areas differently. 
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Implementing Welfare Reform in Rural Communities 



I. Introduction 



The Personal Responsibility and Work Opportunity Reconciliation Act (PRWORA) of 1996 
replaced the Aid to Families with Dependent Children (AFDC) program with the Temporary 
Assistance for Needy Families (TANF) block grant. PRWORA changed the nation’s welfare 
system from an entitlement program for income-eligible families to a program that provides 
time-limited assistance and requires recipients to participate in work-focused activities. 
PRWORA granted states broad flexibility to tailor their TANF programs with respect to 
exemptions, sanctions, and required activities. In considering these three key aspects of 
PRWORA — work requirements, time-limited benefits, and state flexibility — questions arise 
about the implementation of welfare reform and the variations in policies and practices between 
states and within states. One geographic dimension potentially important in the welfare 
implementation process concerns the dispersion of the population. This paper asks: how did 
areas with sparse populations, mostly rural areas, respond to the welfare changes introduced with 
PRWORA? The paper is part of a broader study considering the effects of welfare reform on 
households in rural areas. A combination of qualitative and quantitative research methods was 
used to analyze the complexities in program rules, program implementation, and local economic 
factors, and their combined effects on welfare recipients in rural areas. 1 This report describes the 
findings of our qualitative work that examined welfare implementation and availability of 
services in 12 rural communities. 

Expectations about Welfare Reform in Rural Areas 

We came to this study with the expectation that welfare reform would work out differently in 
rural areas than in urban areas. The literature on rural poverty indicates that rural welfare 
families may be more vulnerable than their urban counterparts due to the work focus and time- 
limited nature of TANF. Vulnerability may be greater in rural areas because there are fewer work 
opportunities, greater barriers to obtaining employment, and fewer options available to replace 
welfare. Early evidence indicates that, in the time since welfare reform, caseload levels, 
unemployment rates for the working age poor, and child poverty rates have all declined, but that 
rural areas are faring worse than urban or suburban areas (Bosley and Mills 1999, Rural Policy 
Research Institute 1999). In fact, although both rural and urban unemployment rates declined 
each year since 1992, the rural-urban gap increased, with unemployment falling more slowly in 
rural than in urban areas (Economic Research Service 2000). 

The rural poor are more geographically dispersed than the urban poor, making it more difficult 
for rural residents to access social services that can assist them in finding work or supports 
needed to remain employed (Rural Policy Research Institute 1999). Social service agencies are 
often located in county seats or other population centers that can be difficult for clients in 



1 See Lerman, Duke, and Valente 1999, “Do Income Support Levels and Work Incentives Differ Between Rural and 
Urban Areas?” and Mckeman, Lerman, Pindus, and Valente 2000, “The Relationship between Metropolitan and 
Non- Metropolitan Locations, Changing Welfare Policies, and the Employment of Single Mothers.” 
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outlying areas to access, and the agencies are usually too poorly funded to provide active 
outreach (Deavers, Hoppe, and Ross 1986 and Burt 1996). In their study of rural-urban 
differences in welfare reform in Iowa communities, Fletcher et al. (2000) found that the most 
important difference between rural and urban communities was that urban areas had greater 
access to jobs and support services, especially job training and education, health care, child care, 
and emergency services. 

Given the accessibility barriers and the higher unemployment in rural areas, welfare policy 
changes may place greater hardships on rural welfare recipients. For example, vehicle 
exemptions may impose greater restrictions on rural residents because reliable automobiles are 
more important for the longer commutes to work and because public transportation is more 
limited in rural areas. The lack of public transportation or reliable private transportation acts as a 
disincentive to employment, or may restrict individuals to low-paying jobs close to home. To the 
extent that finding employment in some rural areas may take longer than in urban areas, rural 
clients are more likely to lose benefits by exceeding time limits. Clients may meet work activity 
requirements in areas of limited employment opportunities by taking part-time jobs, working in 
community service positions, or undertaking job training. However, while these activities often 
lead to full-time employment, such transitions may be more difficult in rural areas. 

On the other hand, quantitative analyses conducted as part of this study, as well as recently 
completed work by other researchers, indicates that the dynamics of employment, earnings, and 
welfare may not conform to our negative expectations about rural areas. Lerman, Duke, and 
Valente (1999) find slightly higher financial incentives to work in rural areas than in urban areas. 
Since average incomes are lower in rural than in urban areas, and since the federal Earned 
Income Tax Credit (EITC) and food stamps are the same throughout the country, families relying 
on earnings plus federal benefits achieve higher relative incomes in rural than in urban areas. 
McKeman et al. (2000) find that welfare reform is playing a major role in raising the 
employment rates of single mothers, and the gains are approximately as high in rural as in urban 
areas. Connelly (2000) finds that early work-related welfare reform waivers appear to have had a 
less detrimental effect on the earnings of rural than on urban recipients. Additionally, McConnell 
and Ohls (2000) report that rural Food Stamp Program (FSP) households are more likely than 
urban households to receive income from the employment of a household member (29 percent of 
rural FSP households receive earned income compared with. 25 percent of urban households). 
Thus, it appears that the pattern of geographic differences in response to welfare reform is 
complex. 

The purpose of this paper is to learn more about welfare reform implementation in rural areas by 
drawing on the perspective of people operating the programs. In listening to welfare staff, service 
providers, and community representatives in 12 locations in four states, we focused on several 
key questions: 

• How are rural welfare offices implementing the work requirements, time limits, and other 
provisions of welfare reform? 

• Is access to jobs and services so limited as to prevent most recipients from adapting to the 
new rules? 
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• What are the most serious barriers to implementing welfare reform in rural areas? 



The next section presents the methodology used to elicit and understand the responses of local 
officials to these and related questions. Section III presents our main findings concerning the 
themes that emerged in our interviews and analysis about welfare . changes in selected rural 
settings. In Section IV, we describe promising practices developed at the local level to cope with 
the challenges of implementing welfare reform. We conclude in Section V by highlighting 
selected implications for policy. 



II. Methodology and Site Profiles 



Site visits can capture the diversity of rural areas with respect to population demographics and 
employment, as well as local variations in implementation of policies and availability of 
community resources. The conflicting evidence to date — that recipients in rural areas face 
especially high barriers to obtaining and keeping jobs, but that employment incentives and 
employment rates are higher among rural welfare recipients — perhaps results from the fact that 
national data do not capture very well the great diversity of rural areas. 

Most data available for research are county-based and use the Office of Management and Budget 
(OMB) definition of metro and non-metro. The OMB defines counties located inside a 
metropolitan area as “metropolitan” counties, and counties outside a metropolitan area are 
considered “non-metropolitan” or “rural .” 2 This county-based definition has limitations. 
Metropolitan counties can include a large “rural” population, and “non-metro” counties can 
include a large “urban” population. Also, many smaller urban areas are outside of metro areas. 
Furthermore, this definition does not reflect diversity within the county, especially for counties 
that cover larger geographic areas. While a number of other measures have been developed for 
classifying urban and rural areas , 3 most studies that use the major national databases for analysis, 
such as the Current Population Survey and the Survey of Income and Program Participation 
(SIPP), are limited to the county-based classification of metro and non-metro areas. Our 
selection of sites, discussed in the following section, considered the limitations of the metro/non- 
metro definition and the variations that exist within the non-metro category. 



2 A Metropolitan Area contains: at least one central city with either a place with a minimum population of 50,000 or 
a census defined urbanized area and a total Metropolitan Area population of at least 100,000 (75,000 in New 
England). It may also include one or more outlying counties that have close economic and social relationships with 
the central county. The outlying counties must have a specified level of commuting to the central counties and also 
must meet certain standards such as population density, urban population, and population growth. 

3 For example, the Economic Research Service (ERS) has developed ways of further categorizing counties. Rural- 
urban continuum codes categorize counties by their degree of urbanization and proximity to a metro area. Urban 
Influence Codes classify all US counties into nine categories based on the size of the MSA in the case of metro 
counties, and adjacency to MSAs and size of largest city in the case of non-metro counties. The Census defines an 
area as urban if it comprises places of 2,500 or more persons in cities, villages, boroughs, or towns; or in census 
designated places of 2,500 or more; or in other territory, incorporated or unincorporated, included in urbanized 
areas. Rural is divided into “places of less than 2,500” and “not in places” (outside incorporated and unincorporated 
places and the rural portions of extended cities). Census further divides rural population into “rural farm” and “rural 
nonfarm.” 
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Site Selection and Data Collection 

We conducted site visits or a series of in-depth telephone interviews in 12 localities 4 in four 
states to examine the differences in the implementation of program rules and local conditions 
that shape program operations. To select sites with variations in economic, geographic, 
demographic, and policy factors, we considered the TANF benefit level, the unemployment rate, 
the percentage of families in poverty, the number of TANF recipients, the AFDC/TANF caseload 
change between 1993 and 1998, the percentage of the state’s population that is foreign bom, and 
transfer payments as a percentage of total personal income. In addition, we took account of the 
overall tone of the state’s TANF policy, ranging from lenient to strict, with respect to work 
activity requirements, sanctions, time limits, and exemptions. 

The states selected were Alabama, Arkansas, California, and Maine. We intentionally 
oversampled the south, because the majority of the rural TANF and Food Stamp recipients live 
there. We included states from two other regions to explore the differences and similarities 
between benefit receipt in the south and other areas of the country (see Table 1). 

We selected two to four counties in each state for site visits. The 12 local sites provide variation 
across key dimensions that are important for the study. The sites include counties that are 
adjacent to large metropolitan areas and counties that are much more isolated. Unemployment 
rates in the selected counties ranged from 5.1 percent to 25.7 percent in 1998. The counties also 
rely on a range of industries for their income: farming, government, services, and manufacturing. 
Four of the selected counties have an African-American population of more than 40 percent; in 
two of the counties, Hispanics make up a substantial proportion of the population. These counties 
represent the diversity of rural America (see Table 2). Appendix A provides brief profiles of each 
of the sites. 

Each of the two-day site visits included interviews with the county welfare director; supervisors 
of welfare, food stamps, and work-related programs for welfare recipients; caseworkers; and 
eligibility workers. In addition to welfare office staff, site visit respondents included employment 
and training service providers, child care referral agency staff, emergency service providers (e.g., 
food banks, shelters); and providers of other supportive services, (e.g., substance abuse treatment, 
mental health services, transportation). In addition, if local coalitions were working on welfare 
reform, we met with their community representatives. Key topics addressed in our interviews 
were: an overview of local human services agency operations, local context, population served, 
TANF Program policies and implementation, caseworker perspectives on TANF, and availability 
of resources and services. Discussions about local context included the local economy, 
demographics, major employers, commuting patterns, and community attitudes towards welfare 
and welfare reform. We asked caseworkers to describe client flow, intake/enrollment procedures, 
time limit rules, and the conciliation and sanctioning process. Our site visits also probed for 
information on the availability of and access to pre-employment and employment services (e.g., 
job readiness classes, resume preparation, job search assistance, employment counseling, etc.) 
special services for “hard-to-serve” clients (e.g., substance abuse and mental health -treatment, 
shelters, etc.), child care, transportation, post-employment services, and transitional benefits. 



4 Site visits were conducted in 10 localities. In two additional localities, telephone interviews with key informants 
were conducted in lieu of site visits. 
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Implementing Welfare Reform in Rural Communities 



Urban Institute 



III. Findings/Themes 

Our field research explores the context of welfare reform in rural settings. We examine service 
availability; economic, demographic, and social factors; and welfare policies that might affect 
rural areas differently. Our research confirms, first, that no single picture captures “rural 
America.” The communities we visited varied greatly, but some themes were common across 
most of the sites. In light of extensive, field work in metro areas conducted as part of the Urban 
Institute project, Assessing the New Federalism , 5 we find that many of the issues faced by these 
rural communities are similar to those faced by any poor community trying to serve its neediest 
citizens. Nevertheless, remote locations, sparse population, and limited economic development 
do appear to exacerbate the problems of the poorest rural communities visited. 



Economic, Demographic, and Social Factors 

Striking differences emerge across the sites with respect to economic, demographic, and social 
factors. These differences are beyond the descriptive capabilities of readily available 
demographic and economic statistics. The data from official sources did not always reflect what 
we saw on our site visits. The classification of agricultural counties provides a good example. Of 
the sites in our study, farming was identified as the principal industry in two of the Arkansas 
counties and two of the California counties, but in none of the Alabama counties. Yet, 
respondents in Lowndes County, Alabama, indicated that the agriculture industry was the largest 
source of employment in the area. In Desha County, Arkansas, local residents pointed out that 
the county’s agricultural base does not offer much employment for welfare recipients because 
most farms are small and family-owned, employing few additional workers. Although Imperial 
County, California, is a large agricultural region, few welfare recipients are employed in 
agriculture. Agricultural workers are eligible for unemployment insurance in California, and they 
turn to this system rather than welfare when agricultural work is limited. 

Unemployment statistics are another example of how local site visits added an important 
dimension to our understanding of economic conditions. Imperial County had the highest 
unemployment rate of the sites visited, yet respondents explained that the official unemployment 
rate does not accurately reflect local economic conditions or the availability of non-agricultural 
jobs. Those employed in agriculture frequently work only part of the year and apply for 
unemployment insurance for the other months. One respondent pointed out that seasonality is 
common in agricultural areas, and that residents consider supporting unemployed farmworkers in 
the off-season to be a public responsibility. 

The most frequently mentioned (10 of 12 sites) source of employment opportunities for welfare 
recipients was factory work, primarily in small manufacturing or food processing plants (Table 
3). Service industry jobs, including restaurants, supermarkets, convenience stores, and nursing 
homes were other major sources of employment for welfare recipients in eight of the 12 sites. In 
five sites, agriculture was a major source of employment; those in four sites reported that 



5 See for example, Clark et al. 1998. Income Support and Social Services for Low Income People in Alabama ; Geen 
et al. 1 998. Income Support and Social Services for Low Income People in California ; Pindus et al. 1997. Income 
Support and Social Services for Low Income People in Texas. 
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